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Diſcovery of America, 
By Prince MAD OG ab Owen Gwynedd, 


ABOUT THE YEAR, 1170. 


Containing the account given by General Bowles, 
the Creek or Cherokee Indian, lately in Lon- 
don, and by ſeveral others, of a Welſh Tribe 
or Tribes of Indians, now living in the Weſt- 
ern parts of North America. 
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P R E F AC E. 


A FORMER Publication on this Subject ob- 
tained a conſiderable degree of attention, and was 
favorably received. What is here added, in my 
opinion, will demonſtrate that on this day there 
exiſts a Tribe or Tribes of Indians in North Ame- 
rica, who ſpeak the Welſh Language, and alſo that 
they are deſcended from Prince Madog's Com- 
pany who ſailed Weſt-ward about the Year 1170, 


It is rather ſingular that a Tradition ſo ancient 
and ſo general, ſhould ſo long remain a matter 
of doubt, when its Truth or Falſhood might have 
been determined Centuries ago, 


If five, fix, or more Perſons, properly qualified 
were employed to make the' Enquiry, they would 
be able within the compaſs of a few Years, fully 
and finally, to ſettle the matter. To enſure ſuc- 

25 A ceſs 


„ 
ceſs, a ſufficient number ſhould be ſent, by differ- 


ent Routs, for fear of accidents, 


A ſtate of ſuſpence, even in matters of little im- 
portance, is, by no means agreeable ; and as we 
cannot expe a more favorable opportunity it is to 
be boped that this Enquiry vill be no longer de- 
layed. 

If the intelligence that we, almoſt daily, receive 
on this ſubje&, doth not feriouſly engage us to 
attend to it, other Nations, no doubt, will, if they 
have not already, avail themſelves of our ſupine- 
neſs, and ſecure to themſelves many advantages, 
which we might have ſecured: and ſhould that be 
the caſe, the Public will have great reaſon to regret 
ſuch criminal inattention and negleR; eſpecially, 
as it might have been effeAcd, at fo trivial an ex- 
pence, and with fo little difficulty. That theſe ad- 
vantages are not viſionary, is evident from Captain 
Carver's Travels thro' the interior parts of North 


America. 


In the former publication on this Subject, no« 
tice was taken of the difficulty attending Prince 
Madog's Diſcovery of America, without the Mari- 

ner's 


("8 


ner's Compaſs, then not known, which difficulty 
is ſtill held out as inexplicable. I beg leave there- 
fore to add a few things more on that circum- 


ſtance. 


It is aſſerted by various Authors, that the Phoe- 
nicians and Grecians performed Voyages to Bri- 
tain and the Baltic without the Mariner's Compaſs. 
We are alſo told that ſeveral: Jewiſh Ceremonies 
and Cuſtoms prevailed in America before the ſup« 
poſed arrival of Prince Madog on that Coaſt. As 
there were ſome Praditions in very ancient times, 
that a People on the Mediterranean Shores, fail- 
ing through the Straits of Gibraltar, the ancient 
Calpe, were driven Weſtward, by a Storm. and 
were heard of na more; it is moſt probable 
that theſe Ceremonies and Cũſtoms were derived 
from them, They came to America merely by 
accident, and ſo might Madog, It doth not ap- 
pear that this Prince had any Idea of a Weſtern 
Continent when he ſet fail, for he was nat led by 
inclination, but {crced by neceſſity and prudence 
0 leave his Native Country. He diretled bis 
courſe Southward ; but adverſe Winds, and ſtrong 
Currents might drive bim Weſtward till he fell in 
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with the American Coalt. This Voyage, therefore 
was not more inexplicable, than thoſe of the Phoe- 
nicjans and Grecians, 


Nor was his return to his native country ſo dif. 
ficult' to be accounted boy, as bath uſually been 


man 
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If in returning 10\Rrjtain he fell into that cur- 
rent which runs northward on that coaſt, and was 
carried by it to the Latitude of Britain, which he 
could well know from the height of the Sun by 
day, and of the Pole Star, by night; which, as a 
ſailor, he could not be unacquainted with; then 
knowing that Britain lay Eaſtward, on his right 
hand, altering his courſe, and going Eaſtward, 
he could not well fail of coming to. Britain. The 
Pole Star is not only a ſafe guide to the North 
and the South, but alſo to the Eaſt and Weſt; at 
leaſt, ſufficient to prevent his ſailing on one point, 
when he intended to {ail on one oppoſite. 


As to his going back to his friends whom he 
had left behind, 1 find on farther enquiry, that it 
is by no means certain that he ever found them, 

but 


' vii ) 


but might be carried farther Southward, and 
ſhipwrecked, as ſaid by Mr, John Williams: ſee 
page 24, &c, or if at laſt he did find them, it is 


moſt probable that, it, was after a long and labo- 
rious ſearch, 


If at preſent there aQuually exiſts a Tribe or 
Tribes of Welch Indians on the Continent of 
North America, which I preſume, is now proved 
beyond any reaſonable doubt; and if, from their 
Numbers, Perſons, Manners, and Cuſtoms, they 
appear not to be the deſcendants of a modern Co- 
lony ; it 1s certainly, moſt reaſonable and natural 
to conclude that they are the deſcendants of Prince 
Madog's Colony. Haw they firſt diſcovered the 
Country and ſettled there, I pretend not to ſay. 
Many events as inexplicable, have, at different 
periods, taken place in the world, though we 
cannot account for them; and this may be the caſe 
reſpecting the Voyages of Prince Madog, 


In ſhort, as ſome ceremonies of the Chriſtian 
Worſhip were found in America, when the Spa- 
niards firſt landed, it is evident that ſome Chriſtians 


(vin) 


bad been there before them: and as no Europeans 
but the Welſh, have ever pretended to have viſited 
that part of the world, before the Spaniards, we 
mult be diſpoſed to believe that if the original na- 
tives derived their ceremonies and cuſtoms from 
- Europe, it muſt have been from the Ancient 


Britons. 


I have been informed that a Subſcription is 
opened either at Bath or at Briſtol, to enable 
Perſons to explore the North Weſtern parts of 
America. I am fully of opinion that if any No- 
bleman or Gentleman would encourage it, and fix 
upon Perſons and Places to receive Subſcriptions, 
a ſufficient ſum vould be almoſt ee 
raiſed. | | £ | 


The different accounts given by different Per. 
ſons, tho' perfealy conſiſtent with each other, yet 


varying in {ome immaterial circumſtances, obliged 
me often to. repeat ſeveral Fats and Obſerva- 


lions. This, 1, hope, my en will wow ygon 

as a ſufficient apology. aol cial 

I am under very great 1 6 to ſeveral 

| Gentlemen, eſpecially, to John Drummond, Eſq. 
Mr. 


( ix ) 

Mr. William Oven, Mr. Edward Williams, 
and the Rev. Mr. Morgan Jones, for their kind 
and valuable Communications ; without which I 


ſhould have had but little to add to my former 
publication. 


Mr. Selden, in one of his Notes on Drayton's 
Polyolbion mentions the Tradition concerning 
Madog. 


« Mr. Owen favoured me with the Tranſlation of the: 
Welſh Odes.“ 


Sydenham, March, 1ſt, 1792. 
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Further Obſervations, &c. 


HAT che opinions of the ancients, on moſt 

ſubjeQts, in all ages of the World, have been 

held in the higheſt veneration, is well known; and 

when modeſtly called in queſtion, have always 

been ſtrongly, and it may be truly ſaid, obſti- 
nately defended, 


Thus the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, for many cen- 
turies, prevailed every where among the learned. 
When Deſcartes expreſſed his doubts concerning 
its truth, and propoſed another mode of philoſo- 
phizing, he was immediately, and warmly oppoſed. 
If Voltaire's ſuſpicions were well founded, his death 
vas premature: for he ſays, © That he died at 
„ Stockholm, in the flower of his age, in the midſt 
of ſome literati, who were his enemies, and under 
« the hands of a phyſician, to whom he was odious." 
Letters on the Engliſh Nation, page 94, edit. 2d. 


In leſs than half a century afterwards, the illuſtri- 
ous Sir Iſaac Newton, called the philoſophy of 
Deſcartes in queſtion. This gave great offence, and 
he was condemned in general by many who under- 
ſtood not his principles. 


(2) 
| Galileo allo, at eighty years of age, groaned in 
the priſon of the Inquiſition for demonſtrating a 
a Truth, now univerſally believed, the Earth's mo- 
tion. ( Ibid.) And the great and celebrated Mr. 
Locke was treated, to ſay the leaſt of it, in a very 
uncivil manner, by Biſhop Stillingfleet, for writ- 
ing his Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding; a 
work, at this day, highly and deſervedly admired 


and eſteemed. 


Hiſtorical fads have been long rejected with 
ſomething like contempt, until further diſcoveries 
and examinations eftabliſhed their truth. The 
caſe of Columbus may-be conſidered as an inſtance, 
When he propoſed to ſail weſtward in ſearch of a 
Continent, or a nezrer way to China, &c. he was, 
for ſeveral years, looked upon as no other than @ 
projecting lunatic ; his plan was rejected, and him- 
- ſelf often inſulted by ignorant Eccleſiaſtics, and 
pretended Philoſophers. 


The tradition that Prince Madog ab Owen 
Gwynedd landed upon ſome part of the American 
Continent, in the 12th century, has, till of late, 
been generally thought an idle fiction. For ſome. 
years paſt, however, ſeveral circumſtances have 
appeared which ſeem to prove its truth, 


My opinion on the ſubjea, was not long ago 
given to the public, and the following communi- 
cations, received ſince, I I think ſtrongly confirm it. 

They 


3 
. They ſhew that, at this day, there is a numerous 
tribe of Indians in the weſtern parts of North Ame- 
rica that ſpeak Welſh. That they are deſcended 
from Prince Madog's Colony, may, in my opinion, 
be juſtly inferred from their manners, cuſtoms, and 
complexions, which are different from thoſe of the 
other Indians in that part of the World. a 


My worthy and ingenious friends, Mr. William 
Owen, and Mr. Edward Williams, for ſeveral 
months paſt, have ſent various particulars to the 
Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, relative to 
the Welſh Indians. 


Mr. Owen had two interviews with Genefal 
Bowles, and a Mr. Price, the Cherokee Chiefs, 
who lately left London; an account of which he 
obligingly communicated to me. 


When Mr. Owen told the General the occaſion 
of his waiting upon him; tnat it was to enquire 
whether he knew auy thing of a tribe of Welſh 
Indians; he replied that he well did, and that they 
are called, „the Padoucas, or White Indians.” 
(Mr. Owen, previous to his interview with Mr. 
Bowles, thought that the Padoucas were the 
Welſh tribe.) They are called © the White Indi- 
ans,” on accourit of their complexions. When 
a map was laid before him, on which that name 
was inſcribed, he ſaid, theſe are the people, and 


ſhewed 
B 2 
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ſhewed the limits of their Country. He ſaid that, 
in general, they were called the White Padoucas, 
but thoſe who live in the northern parts of their 
country, are called the © Black Padoucas.” On 
being aſked the reaſon, he replied, © becauſe they 
cc are a mixture of the White Padoucas, and other 
* Indians ; and therefore are of a darker complex- 
« jon. The White Padoucas are as you are, (Mr. 
t Owen is a Welſhman) having ſome of them ſandy, 
* ſome red, and ſome black hair.” He alſo ſaid that 
they are very numerous, and one of the moſt war- 
like people on that Continent. When he was in- 
formed of the time and circumſtances of Madog's 
Navigation, he ſaid, they muſt have been as 
early as that period, otherwiſe they could not have 
Increaſed to be ſo numerous a people.” The Ge- 
neral ſaid that he had travelled their ſouthern boun- 
daries from one fide to the other, but that. he. had 
never entered into their country. He was of opini- 
on that they firſt came tothe Floridas, or about the 
mouths of the Miſſiſſipi; and finding that'a low, and 
rather a bad country, they puſhed forward by de- 
grees, till they came to, and ſettled in the eountry 
where they now live, it being a high and hilly eoun- 
try, but as fertile and delightful a ſpot, as any in 
the World, 3 


When he was aſked the reaſon; why he thought 
them to be Welſh, he replied, **a Welfhman was 
' with me at home for ſome time, who had been a 

3 Priſoner 
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Priloner among the Spaniards, and worked in the 
Mines of Mexico; and by ſome means, he con- 
trived to efcape, got into the wilds, and made 
his way acroſs the Continent, and eventually paſſed 
through the midſt of the Padoucas, and at once 
found himſelf with a people with whom he could 
converſe, and he ſtaid there ſome time.” Amongſt 
other particulars he told me * that they had fever- 
al Books, which were moſt religiouſly preſerved 
in ikins, and were conſidered by them as myſteries. 
Theſe they believed gave an account ſrom whence 
they came. Theſe people told the Welſhman that 
they had not ſeen a White Man like themſelves, 
who was a Stranger, for a long time:“ This was 
the ſubſtance of General Bowles's information. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for September, 
1791, a Gentleman hath made ſome ftriftures on 
the character of Mr. Bowles. From what he ſays 

we are led to conclude that he had fome particu- 
lar knowledge, but rather a bad opinion of him. 
It has been ſaid that he is an Iriſhman, and a 
Relation of a reſpectable Tradeſman in London. 
But his Birth and Occupation, 12, or 14 Years 
ago, are nothing to the purpoſe. We are alone 
. coneerned in his veracity, If he was a few years 
fince, in „a humble ſtation,” it is much to his 
honour to have attained to any diſtinguiſhed rank; 
and certainly is a proof that he is poſſeſſed of ſome 
kind of merit. His coming io England, indeed, 
4 * 
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in any public Character, ſhews that he holds ſome 
honourable ſituation among the Cherokees. His 
account of the Padoucas, or White Indians, is very 
credible, becauſe it is perfectly conſiſtent with 
that of ſeveral others. When different Perſons, 
ſtrangers to each other, agree in relating a Faft, 
it is a very ftrong preſumption, at leaſt that there 
is ſome truth in it. For this reaſon I readily 
aſſent to the truth of Mr. Bowles's account of the 
Padoucas. To objett to it, for the reaſons above 
aſſigned, is rather frivolous. 


It requires no great ingenuity in a **Commenta- 
tor,” to diſcover the affinity between Mad-Dog, 
and Madog, the name of the Welſh Prince. It is 
poſſible that the Chiefs of this Nation may al- 
ways take the name of Madog in memory of their 
firſt Founder. This prattice was very common 
among the Ancients. No Man, however fond of 
Titles, would take a name which conveys ſo alarm- 
ing and vile an idea; therefore I am diſpofed to 
believe that this name is a corruption of Madawg 

or Madog. 


Theſe people are called Padoucas by their 
neighbours, but it is moſt likely that thisis a corrup- 
tion, which might ariſe from their not being able 
to pronounce ſome Letters. This, it is well known 
is the caſe with the Inhabitants of the South Sea 
Iſlands. — See Captain Cooke's Voyages. The 


people 
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(71 
people may call themſelves, Madawgwys, Madog- 
laid, Madogiaint, and Madogion, all of the ſame 
Import, © the people of Madog,” that they call 
themſelves by various names, may be concluded 
from the various names given them by the French 
Travellers in Louiſiana. 


Mr. Pics, another Chief, who was born 
among the Creeks, told a Gentleman, that he un- 
derſtood not the Welſh Tongue, but that his Fa- 
ther who was a Welſhman, had frequent Inter- 
views, and converſed with the Padoucas, in his na- 
tive Language. He lived the greateſt part of his 
Life and died in the Creek Country. 


Mr. Owen had alſo an interview with one Mr. 
Rankin, a Clergyman of Kentucky, who aſſured 
him that ſuch a. Tribe now exiſts, fituated ſome 
hundreds of miles weſt-ward of Kentucky ; and 
that about 200 miles of the diſtance is an uncul- 
tivated, deſolate tract of Hunting Ground, thro' 
which it is dangerous to paſs, becauſe of the de- 
predations of the wild Indians, who deſtroy every 
thing that comes in their way. 


Mr. Owen and Mr, Williams alſo waited upon 
a Mr. William Pritchard, a Printer and Bookſeller. - 
in Philadelphia, who was lately in London; he told 
them that he had often heard of theſe Welſh Indi- 
ans; that in Penſylvania they were univerſally be. 


lieved to live far weſtward of the Miſſiſſipi, and that 
l he 


122 
he had often heard of people who had been among 
them. He faid that he at preſent knows ſeveral in 
Penſylvama, who have been among thoſe Indians; 
and that he is very adtive to get all the information 
poſſchle concerning them, and that the beſt account 
he had received of them, was from Dr. Samuel 
Jones, hercafter mentioned. 


Another friend of mine had the ſame intelligence 
from a Mr. Jones, an inhabitant of Philadelphia. 


Soon after the publication cf the enquiry, the 
Author was favored with ſeveral letters, containing 
facts and obſervations of which be was entirely ig- 
norant. The Rev. Mr. Thomas of Leominſter, 
Herefordfhire, mentioned in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, September, 1791, ſent the account there 
inſerted, and which is fince confirmed in a Letter 
to me from the Rev. Mr. Morgan Jones of Ham- 
mer{mith. Mr. Thomas received a Letter from a 
Mr. Morgan Edwards, dated Newark in Penſylva- 
nia, July 1786, in which he ſays, that one Mr. John 
Filſon, in the Year 1784, publiſhed a Tract en- 
titled © the Diſcovery, Settlement, and preſent. 
ſtate of Kentucky ;” wherein, often mentioning the 
flory of Madog, he hath theſe words. This ac- 
count hath at different 1imes drawn the attention 
of the world, but as no Velliges of them ( the 
Welſh ) had then been found, it was concluded, 
perhaps, too raſbly, to be a Fable, at leaſt, that 
no remains of the Colony exiſted; but of late 

years 
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years the weſtern Settlers have received frequent 
accounts of a Nation at a great diſtance up the 
Miſſouri (a branch of the Miſſiſſipi) in manners 
and appearance reſembling other Indians, but 
ſpeaking Welſh, and retaining jome ceremonies of 
the Chriſtian Worſhip ; and at length this is univer- 
ſally believed to be Fact. Captain Abraham Chap. 
lain of Kentucky (a Gentleman whoſe veracity may 
be entirely depended upon) affured me that in the 
late War, being with his Company in Garriſon at 
Kaſkaſki, ſome Indians came there and ſpeaking 
the Welſh Language, were perfectly underſtood 
and converſed with, by two Welſhmen in his Com- 
pany, and that they informed them of their ſitua» 
tion as mentioned above.” 


Mr. Morgan Jones adds from Mr. Filſon “that. 
there are remains in Kentucky which prove that 
the Country was formerly inhavited by a nation 
| farther advanced in the arts of Life than the In- 
dians ; and that theſe are uſually attributed to the 
Welſh, who are ſuppoſed formerly to have inha- 
bited theſe parts. He alſo ſays that a great num- 
ber of regular intrenchments are found there, and 
ancient Fortifications, with Ditches and Baſtions; 
one in particular, containing about fix Acres of 
Land, and others three Acres; that pieces of earth- 
en-ware were plowed up, a manufafture which the 
Indians never were acquainted with, I have re- 

| | C ceived 
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ceived ſimilar accounts from Monongalia near Fort 
Pitt. ſays Mr. Jones, from my Brother who lives 
there. It is univerſally believed there, alſo, that the 
Welſh had lived for ſome time in thoſe parts.“ 


Mr. Jones allo ſays that about the Year 1750, 
his Father and Family went to Penſylvania, where 
he met with ſeveral Perſons whom he knew in 
Wales; one in particular, with whom he had been 
intimate. This Perſon bad formerly lived in 
Penſylvania, but then lived in North Carolina. Up- 
on his return to Penſylvania, the following Year, 
to ſettle his affairs, they met a ſecond time. Mr. 
Jones's friend told him that he then was very ſure 
there were Welſh Indians: and gave for reaſon, 
that his Houſe, in North Carolin1, was ſituated on 
the great Indian Road to Charleſtown, where he 
often lodged parties of them, In one of theſe 
parties, an Indian hearing the Family ſpeak. Welſh. 
began to jump and c+per as if he had been out of 
bis. ſenſes. Being aſked what was the matter with 
him, he replied, * I know an Indian Nation who 
ſpeak that Language, and have learnt. a little of it 
myſelf, by living among them; and when examin- 
ed, he was found to have ſome: knowledge of it. 
When aſked where they lived, he ſaid, * a great. 
way beyond the Miſſiſſipi. Being promiſed a hand- 
ſome reward, he ſaid that he would endeavour to 
bring ſome of them to that part of the Country. 

But 
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But Mr. Jones ſoon afterwards returning to Eng- 
land, he never heard any more of the Indian. 


This is a proof that there was a Welſh Tribe 
of Indians, a great way beyond the Miſſillipi. in 
the Year 1750. We are alſo aſſured by Mr. 
Rankin that Wells are found there till remaining 
unfilled, and ſome Mill- tones. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for july laſt, page 
612, Mr. Edward Williams lays that about twenty 
Years ago he became acquainted with a Mr. Bi— 
non of Coyty in the County of Glamorgan, who had 
been abſent from his native Country about thirty 
Years (in a Letter I received from him ſince, he 
ſays that on further conſideration he thinks that it 
muſt have been ſeveral Years longer ) Mr. Binon 
ſaid that he had been an Indian Trader from Phil- 
adelphia, for ſeveral Years; that about the Year 
| 1750, he and five or fix more penetrated muc\ far- 
ther than uſual'to the Weſtward of the Miſſiſſipi, 
and fourd a Nation of Indians, who ſpoke the 
Welſh Tongue. They had Iron among them, lived 
in ſtone built Villages, and were better clothed 
than the other Tribes. There were alſo ruinous 
Buildings among them: one appeared like an Old 
Welſh Caſtle; another like a ruined Church, &c. 
They ſhewed Mr. Binon a Book, in Manuſcript, 
which they carefully kept, believing it to contain 
the myſteries of Religion. They told Mr. Binon, 
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that it was not very long ſince a Man had been 
among them who underſtood it. This Man (whom 
they eſteemed a Prophet) told them that a Peo- 
ple would ſome time viſit them, and explain to 
them the myſteries in their Book, which would 
make them completely happy. When they were 
informed, that Mr. Binon could not read it, they 
appeared very much concerned. They conduQ- 
ed him and his Companions for many days chro- 
vaſt Deſerts, and plentifully ſupplied them with 
the proviſions which the Woods afforded, until they 
had brought them to a place they well knew; and at 
parting, they wept bitterly, and urgently intreated 
Mr. Binon to ſend a Perſon to them who could in- 
terpret their Book. On his return to Philadelphia, 
he related the ſtory, and was informed that the 
Inhabitants of the Welſh Track (in Penſylvania ) 
had ſome knowledge of them, and that ſome Welſh- 
men had been among them.” 


A Gentleman in Company with Meſſrs. Binon 
and Williams at that time, in a Letter to me con- 
firms the above account. He ſays that Mr. Bi- 
non declared that theſe Indians worſhipped their 
Book as God, but could not read it. They alſo ſaid 
that thirty or forty of them ſometimes viſited the 
Antient Britons ſettled on the Welſh Track in 
Penſylvania. This circumſtance, by the way, will 
help us to account for the Interviews, which it is 


ſaid have taken place between theſe Indians and 
the 


CW] 


the Europeans at different times. When Mr. Bi- 
non ſaid that he came from Wales, they replied, 
It was from thence that our Anceſtors came, but 


we do not now know in what part of the World 
Wales is.“ 


This proves that they were not late Settlers. 


Mr. Edward Williams very lately had an Inter- 
view with a Mr. Richard Burnell, a Gentleman 
who went to America about the Year 1763, and 
returned when the American War broke out. 
During his reſidence in and near Philadelphia, he 
became acquainted with many Ancient Britons, 
who informed him that the Welſh Indians were 
well known to many in Penſylvania. He perſon- 
ally knew Mr. Beatty, the Miſſionary mentioned 
in page 41, of the Enquiry ; and the Mr, Lewis 
who ſaw thoſe Welſh Indians at a Congreſs among 
the Chicaſaws, with whom, and the Natches, Mr. 
Burnell ſays, they are in alliance. 


Mr. Burnell told Mr. Williams alſo © that there 
was in Philadelphia, and ſuppoſes that he may be 
there ſtill, a Mr. Willin, or Willain, a very rich 
Quaker, who had obtained a grant of a large 
extent of Country on the Miſſiſſipi, in the diſtri& 
of the Natches: and having taken with him a 
great -number of Settlers, he had among them 
Welſhmen who underſtood the Indians. Mr. 
_— eager to be more ſatisfaQtorily informed, 
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waited on Mr. Willin, who aſſured him that among 
nis Colony there were two Welſhmen, who per- 
fealy underſtood the Indians, and would converſe 
with them far hours together, and that theſe Welſh- 
men had often aſſured him that the Indians ſpoke 
the Welſh Language; that ſome of them were 
ſettled in thoſe paris; others on the Weſt-ſide (of 


the Miſhſſipi) in ſeveral places, and ſome in very 
remote parts,” 


Mr. Burnell has now a Son, Mr. Cradog Bur- 
nell, ſettled at Buck's Iſland, near Auguſta in 


Georgia, He is a capital Trader in the back Set- 
tlements. 


A Company of about hundred Perſons, have of 
late purchaſed forty millions of Acres from the 
Natches and Yaſous, along the Miſhſſipi, and the 
Rivers Yaſou and Tembecbe, which fall into it 
about Lat. 33. N. N 


The Settlement of this large TraQ, goes on 
very rapidly and ſucceſsfully. Mr. Burnell's Son 
is connected with this New Colony; trades in that 

Country, and is oſten there. His Father ſays that 
probably, he knows more of theſe Welſh Indians, 
* than any Man living.” He has the beſt oppor- 
tunities, for he reads and writes the Welſh. Lan- 
guage extremely well. 


Mr. Williams, very lately hath had ſeveral in- 
terviews with Gentlemen of character and reſpect- 
ability 


—— 
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ability on this ſubject; among others, Sir John 
Caldwell, Bart. | 


This Gentleman, during the laſt War, was ſta- 
tioned on the Eaſt ſide of the Miſſiſſipi. He lived 
long in the Country, acquired a perfect knowledge 
ol the Language of the Inhabitants; was adopted by 
them and married a Daughter of one of their Chiefs. 
He was informed by them that the Panis, or, as 
the Engliſh pronounce it, the Pawnees, are a peo- 
ple conſiderably civilized, cultivated the ground, 
and built Houſes. Some Welſhmen in his Com- 
pany, underſtood their Language, which they ſaid 
was Welſh. The Pawnees being brought up in 
habits of Induſtry, will work, but no other Indians 
will; and for that reaſon, when taken Priſoners of 
War, they are not put to death as other Indiansare, 
but are ſold to the Engliſh, French, &c. for Slaves, 
He ſaid that they are frequently to be met with in 
Canada, and in other parts of America, in the 
condition of Slaves; and that they have not the 
ferocity of other Indians, tho” equally war- like. 


Sir John ſaid that he became acquainted with a 
Mr. Pond, a very ſenſible and intelligent Indian 
Trader, who often frequented the Country of the 
Panis, which lies about the head of the River 
Ozages, the Southern Branch of the Miſſiſſipi; 
extending far Weſtward to a chain of Mountains; 
ang 
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and that from the top of one of them Mr. Pond 
faid he could plainly ſee the Pacific Ocean; and 
that the Panis are Fhiter and more civilized than 
any other Indian Tribe, 


The following particulars were communicated 
to Mr. Williams by a Mr. Rimington, a Native 
of England, who had Jong been among the Indians. 
He ſaid that once being with ſeveral Engliſhmen and 
with one Jack Hughes, a Welſhman, at the Forks 
of the Ohio, at an Indian Mart, ſome ſtrange In- 
dians came there from the Weſt of the Miſſiſſipi. 
A Shawaneſe Indian, who underſtood Engliſh came 
to Mr, Rimington and deſired him to be his In- 
terpreter. He went, but found that the Language 
of theſe Strangers was not intelligible to him: when 
he returned, and told his companions that he knew 
not their Language; one of them exclaimed, **O ! 
they are the Welſh Indians.” Jack Hughes was 
ſent, who well underſtood them, and he was their 
Interpreter, whilſt, they continued there. This 
Gentleman, ſaid that. theſe Indians are tolerably 
white in complexion, and their dreſs like that of 
the Europeans; a kind of trouſers, coats with 
ſleeves, hats or caps made of ſmall and very 
beautiful Feathers, curiouſly wrought. He ſaid 
that theſe white Indians may be met with at the 
Indian Marts, on the Miſſiſſipi, at the Natches, 


Forks of the Ohio, Kaſkaſkies, &c. for all the 
Indian. 
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Indian Tribes on that Continent, even from the 
Shores of the South Sea, reſort thither. 


Mr. Rimington a long time before knew that 
there were civilized Indians far Weſt of the Miſſi- 
ſſipi, who were called by thoſe on the Eaſtern fide, 
(by the Chicaſaws, &c.) Ka Anziou, or Ka Anjou, 
which, in their Language ſignifies, firſt of Men, or 
firſt Men; and he is inclined to think that they are 
the Welſh Indians. 


This Gentleman alſo ſaid that Panis, or Paw- 
nees, in the Language of the Indians on the Eaſt 
fide of the Miſſiſſipi, means “a Slave,” and that 
they call the Negroes in the Engliſh Colonies, En- 
gliſh Pawnees, and Black Pawnees; but thinks that 
they are not ſo called by any Nation weſt of the 
Miſſiſſipi. They have far to the Weſt, Tribes who 
cultivate the Ground, and build good Houſes, and 
have Tools and Impliments made of very fine 
Copper. | 


Mr. Rimington ſaid that he had not the leaſt 
doubt of the exiſtence of a Welſh Tribe of Indians 
on the North Continent of America. 


Another Gentleman who lived above twenty five 
years in America, told Mr, Williams, that he had 
been informed that there were beyond the Miſſiſſi- 
pi, ſome Tribes of Indians, who ſpoke Welſh, and 
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that ſome Scotch Highlanders were ſaid to under- 
ſtand them, but he thought it not credible. 


However he ſaid that Anzicu, or Anjou, in their 
dialects ſignifies Man,“ and that ſome Nations 
call themſelves, Anziou. Anziou, © Men above 
Men,” or Men of Men;“ and that the Pawnees 
are ſold for Slaves, and in that condition, are often 
to be found in Canada, the United States, &c. 
This Gentleman ſaid, that if any were ſent on ſuch 
an Expedition, he would give them Letters of Re- 
commendation to ſeveral perſons in that Country. 


| He is a Gentleman well known to have many 


Acquaintances and conſiderable influence in Ame- 
rica, A Gentleman in the Province of Quebec 
gave the ſeme account of the Pawnees, and of 
what the Scotch Highlanders had aſſerted. 


Another Gentleman who, during the late War, 
was ſtationed at the lllenois, ſaid that at one 
time, an Indian Nation came down the River 
Miſſouri, whoſe Language was guttural, which 
ſome Welſhmen in his Regiment, ſaid was Welſh, 
and that they had among them a Manuſcript Welſh 
Bible, They never came down but when there 
were floods in the Miſſouri, whence he con- 
zeaured, that they lived in very remote parts. 
They bring with them, Hides, Furs, Buffaloes 


"Tongues, preſerved or pickled, &c. 


The 
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The truth of the above Information cannot be 
reaſonably doubted, for it was given by perſons of 
very reſpeblable charatters, but the names of all 
of them, I am not permitted to mention. That 
theſe Indians have Books among them, is ſaid by 
different perſons, and that the !Tighlanders might 
underſtand their Language. will appear very cre- 
dible, from the evidence of Captain Drummond 
inſerted below. 


In Glamorgan and Monmouthſhires eſpecially, 
there are now living ſeveral old People who have 
often heard of theſe Welſh Indians. (ſome who have 
actually been among them.) Many, during the laſt 
Hundred Years, ſrom thoſe parts went to Ameri- 
ca, and becoming acquainted with ſome of theſe 
Welſh Tribes ſent Accounts of them to their 
Friends in Wales. It is oblervable that the names 
of Indian Tribes, and of places in thoſe parts, very 
much reſemble, and ſeem derived from the Anci- 
ent Britiſh. : 


Mr. Williams, at my defire, waited on an Ac- 
quaintance of mine in Wales, the Rev. Mr. Joſiah 
Rees, the Editor of the Welſh Magazine publiſhed 
in the Year 1770, who told him that at that time, 
he had in his poſſeſſion two or three fair Manu- 
ſcripts of Caradoc of Llancaryan, with the con- 
tinuation by the Monks of Strata Florida, Guttun 
Oven, &c, He compared them with Dr. Powel's 

IB Tranſlation, 
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1 ranſlation, which he found to be the moſt faith- 
ful that he ever met with in any Language. This 


Gentleman is very well known to many in Lon- 


don. His CharaQter as to veracity will never be 
called in queſtion. 


Theſe Manuſcripts have been enquired after, 
but no Intelligence of them can be obtained, the 
Perſon who ſent them to Mr. Rees having bcen 
dead many Years. 


Hence it ſeems evident that Lord Lyttelton was 
miſtaken in ſaying that Dr. Powel, © drefſed up 
ſome Tradition concerning Madog, in order to 
convey an Idea that his Country-men had the 
Honour of firſt diſcovering America;” for this 
Gentleman ſaw and compared the Welſh Manu- 
ſcripts with Dr, Powel's Tranſlation, and found it 
moſt faithful. 


Mr. Williams is of Opinion that tho' Mr. Binon 
could ſpeak Welſh, he could not read it, and per- 
haps, knew no alphabet; for he left his native 
Country very young. Having had very little, if 
any Education, he might not be able to read the 
Indian Welſh, if he could read at all, tho' origin» 
ally the ſame with his own. 


In the Interview Mr. Williams had with Mr. 
Binon, the latter ſeemed perfectly ignorant of 


Madog's Emigration, He conſidered the Padou- 
Cas 
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cas as the original Inhabitants of the Spot where 
he found them, He ſaid that they ſhewed him a 


Stone on which there was an Inſcription, which 
they kept in memory of one Madog. 


On this Account Mr. Williams obſerves, that from 
what ſome French and other foreign Writers have 
related, there exiſts on that part of the Continent, 
where the Padoucas are placed, a Nation of In- 
dians more civilized than any other on that Con- 
tinent. 


Mr. Williams refers to ſeveral Writers who ſay 
that there now is ſuch a Tribe, — Cox's Deſcrip- 
tion of Louiſiana, p. 16. and 36. Charlevoix, vol. 
2. P.225. Boſſu's account of Louiſiana, vol. 1. p. 
182. He adds that theſe Welſh Indians ſeem to 
go by various names; ſuch as Panes, or Panis. 
The Padoucas, the Panis, and the Canſez, are in- 
termixed with one another. Charlevoix, vol. 2. 
p. 224, ſays that the Panis Tribe is very numer- 
ous and is divided into ſeveral Cantons, which 
have names very different from one another, A- 
mong them he reckons the Canſez, and MaQtotatas. 
Mr. Williams thinks that the MaQtotatas of Char- 
levoix, and the Matocantes of Cox, retain ſome- 
thing of Madog in their name. In the Silurian, 
or South Wales dialect, the Welſh Prince's name 
would be pronounced Matoc, and that Matociait 
and Matociaint, whould be pure Silurian Welſh, for 

Madawgwys, 
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Madawgwys, or the people or Madog. It can 
| hardly be doubted, but that the perſon who had 
been among theſe Indians and could read their 
Book, was Mr. Jones the Clergyman, mentioned 
in the Enquiry, p. 21. The circumſtances per- 
fealy agree. 


In the Church-Yard of Hayes, Kent, there is a 
Tomb-ſtone with this Inſcription, * John Panis of 
the Tribe of Panis in North America, who died 
January 14th, 1763, aged g years.” All the In- 
telligence I could get of this young perſon was, that 
he was ſent to Mr. Pitt, late Earl of Chatham, 
that he lived about a year afterwards, and died of 
a decline. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for June 1791, 
there is a Letter inſerted from a Mr. Cochran, to 
the late Governor Dinwiddie, on this ſubject. In 
this we are informed that the French Governor 
of Canada, ſent three young Prieſts to ſome In- 
dians ſettled at the back of New Spain, who found 
them to be Welſh, for they had Welſh Bibles a- 
mong them. They had a great averſion to the 
French, becauſe that when they firſt ſettled at the 
mouth of the Miſſiſſipi, they had been almoſt cut 
off by the French ; a ſmall remnant however eſcap- 
ed to the place where they now live, who are 
pow become a numerous people. When the French 
Governor heard this, he determined to ſend an 

Army 
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Army to deſtroy them; but the French being 
then in a ſtate of War with Nations nearer home, 
the project was laid aſide. Mr, Cochran then ſays, 
that the Man who furniſhed him with this account 
informed him, that the Meſſengers who went to 
make this Diſcovery, were gone ſixteen months, 
before they returned to Canada, ſo that this people 


muſt live at a great diſtanee from Canada, due 
Weſt, | 


We are alſo told that Governor Dinwiddie 
agreed with three or four of the back traders to go 
in queſt of the Welſh Indians, and promiſed to give 
them gool. for that purpoſe, but that he was re- 

called before they could ſet out on that expedition.” 


This Letter is dated Wincheſter, Auguſt a 4th. 17g3- 


From the above Letter it appears that the 
French were not unacquainted with this Welſh 
Colony ; and there is little doubt but that it is 
known alſo to the Spaniards : but they ſay nothing 
about it, leſt other nations ſhould employ perſons 
to explore that interior part of the country, 


Several years afterwards a copy of this Letter 
from Mr. Cochran to Governor Dinwiddie, wag 
placed in the hands of Maurice Morgan Eſq. by 
Dr. Morton of the Britiſh Muſeum, for the in- 
ſpettion of Lord Shelburne (now Marquis of 
Lanſdown) then Secretary of State, In a Letter 

which 
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which Mr. Morgan obligingly favoured me with, 
he ſays, that at the time, he thought its contents not 
deſerving regard, and ſo told his Lordſhip. And 
that within two or three years afterwards, he met 
Col. Cochran at New York, who conſidered the 
whole ſtory as founded in deluſion. 


The reaſon for which Mr. Morgan thought 
ſlightly of this intelligence, he ſays, was, © that 
Welſh Bibles were found among this people.” To 
me this objection has no Weight at all. I can 
eaſily believe, that many Welſh people about the 
latter end of the laſt, and the beginning of the 
preſent Century, penetrated into that country, and 
finding ſome people there who underſtood the 
Welſh Language, might leaveprinted Welſh Bibles 
behind them. I add farther, that when a Tradition 
is ſo general, as to obtain from Mexico, to high 
Northern Latitudes, there muſt be ſome foundation 
for it. See the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 
1791, p. 206. and for Auguſt, 1791, p. 69g. 


Spaniſh Writers, in general, ſay that Mexico 
and Peru were the moſt civilized of all parts of the 
Continent, where they landed. 


Some modern Writers attribute this circum- 
i ſtance to Madog and his Colony. Mr, John Wil- 
liams, i in a late publication entitled © The Natu- 
| ral Hiſtory of the Mineral Kingdom, vol. 2, p. 
ö 410. 
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410. &c. is of opinion, that not only Mexico, but 

Peru alſo was diſcovered by Madog ; that the 
few fair and white perſons found there by the 
Spaniards, were the deſcendants of Madog's Co- 
lony ; and that Manco Capac, and Mamma Ocello, 
were Madog and his. Wife. They are ſuppoſed 
to be the progenitors of the Peruvian Incas. As 
they were ſo different from the original Natives in 
their complexions, they were thought to be the 
children of the Sun; a ſentiment which Manco 
might encourage for his own preſervation. Mam- 
ma Ocello, he thinks a corruption of Mamma 
Ichel, (Uchel) „high or ſtately mother.” It 
is our Author's opinion, that Madog in bis firſt 
Voyage landed in the Gulph of Mexico, and 
that when he went back to his native country, he 
promiſed thoſe whom he left behind, to return to 
them; but that in his ſecond Voyage he was 
driven by a ſtorm from the North, down as low 
as Brafil, and was ſhipwrecked near to the 
mouth of the river Amazons. The ſame Author 
Farther thinks that he, his wife, and probably a few 
others, eſcaped and failed up that river, and at laſt 
arrived at Cuſco, the capital of the Peruvian Em- 
pire, and that be never came to his firſt Colony. 


He affigns various reaſons for theſe opinions. 
The Mexicans and Peruvians far ſurpaſſed all 


other Indians in che improvements olf Society, 
E and 
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und of Government; and their year conſiſted of 
365 days. This is aſſerted by Spaniſh writers. 


Another reaſon aſſigned by Mr. Williams for his 
opinion is, that the inhabitants of Mexico eſpecial- 
ly, and likewiſe of Peru, were deeply impreſſed with 
the notion that a people from the Eaſt would viſn 
them. Madog's promiſe of returning again was 
handed down from Father to Son. In proceſs of 
generations this tradition became more dark and 
uncertamm. When Cortez landed at Vera 'Cruz, 
the Mexicans could not write ; for the difpatches 
Tent to Montezuma were paimed on cloth, &c. 
reſembling every circumſtance in the buſineſs of 


Which he was to be informed. This Emperor was 


the eleventh Monarch who reigned from him 
who had firſt conquered: 3 or nn 
Ms ſovereignty. 


The Peruvian Prince who ek" when Fizaz- 
20 landed was the twelfth in ſucceſſion from 
Manco. European Settlements in America,, Vol, 
4. pages 71, 73, 133, 2d. Edition. 


The Spaniards deſtroyed all th: ancient monu- 
ments of the country, for they looked upon them 
as ſuperſtitious memorials of Pagan idolatry. 


| Theſe obſervations of Mr, John Williams are 
ingenious, bus I cannot entirely accede to them. 
It 
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It is poſſible that Madog in his ſecond Voyage might 
be driven to the coaſt of Braſil, but it is not at all 
likely. I cannot think it probable that Madog 
could make his way over the Andes, or follow 
the river of the Amazons up to Cuſco in Peru. 
It ſeems to me more likely that ſome of Madog's 
Colony, or rather deſcendants, dwelling on the 
ſea coaſt, weſt of Mexico, might, when at ſea, be 
overtaken by a ſtorm, and carried to Peru, and 
not knowing how to return, ſettle there. 


Montezuma was the 11th Emperor of Mexico, 
of that line, when Cortez landed in the country. 
Atabalipa was the 12th Emperor of peru, when Pi- 
24220 landed there. If we allow about twenty years 
to each Emperor, we ſhall find, that the departure 
of Prince Madog, from Britain, and the erection 
of theſe twa Empires nearly coincide. In a pe- 
riod of above three hundred years, greater errors 
in Chronology may reaſonably be expeded among 
an unenlightened people. 


Captain John Drummond, who reſided in Mex- 
icoſor many years, in a military capacity, as an En- 
gineer, Geographer, and Naturalift, has favoured 
me with his opinion on the ſubjeR. He ſays, that 
He is fully perfuaded and convinced, that Ma- 
dog was one of the Confederate Chiefs who went 
upon an expedition weſtward from Britain, about 
the year 1170; and that he hath heard of Colonies, 

E 2 : or 
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or Tribes of Welſh people now exiſting, who he 
thinks are deſcendants of Madog's people.“ And 
he is of opinion alſo that the emigrants were a mix- 
ture of Welſh, North Britons, and Iriſh, and chat 


Madog was the Naval Commander. 


This is highly probable, eſpecially when this 
Prince ſailed a ſecond time. When he returned 
from his firſt voyage, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
he would make his diſcoveries as public as poſſible. 
The North Britons, and the Iriſh were well known 
to, and, in ſome . meaſure, connected with the 

Welſh; whereas, at that period, the Engliſh were 

not on friendly terms with either of them. 


It is ſaid by Jeuan Brechfa, a Bard who flouriſh- 
ed about the Year 1480, that Rhiryd, an illegiti- 
mate Son of Owen Gwynedd, who, Dr. Powel ſays 
was Lord of Clochran in Ireland, & accompained 
Madog acroſs the Atlantic (Morwerydd) to ſome 
Lands they had found there, and there dwelt.” 
There can be no doubt, therefore, but that ſome 
Iriſh went with Madog to America. 


The proſpe& of dwelling in a fertile and de- 
lightful country, free from the many inconve- 
| 2 niences to which they were expoſed at home, would 
induce many to accompany him to a place where 
they ſhould live in peace and ſafety. 


The 
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The Captain obſerves, that Don Juan de Gri- 
Jalva, a Spaniard, ſays that He found the Celts 
of Mexico, ſome having little or no arms, but 
clothed in hides; and that the fierceneſs of their 
manners, and their undaunted courage, reſembled 
the old Britons, as deſcribed by Henry the IId, 
to the Emperor Emanuel Commenes. He ſays 
alſo that there were others with ſhort ſkirted veſts, 
of different colours, with Targets and ſhort black 
ſpears, and that theſe new men in Mexico were 
adored by the Natives, for their courage and dex- 
terity, for that they had never ſeen ſhips till they 
came among them, from afar,” 


It is the opinion of the Captain, that Madog 
and his company firſt landed at Vera Cruz, in the 
Gulph of Mexico. Mr. John Williams mentioned 
in page 24, ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. 
But to me this appears highly improbable, becauſe 
it was hardly poſſible for them not to ſee land on 
the northern continent of America, before they 
reached the Gulph of Mexico. 


It is ſaid that Prince Madog did not, on his re- 
turn, fall in with his firſt Colony, but was driven 
to ſome other part of the continent, and there 
ſettled another Colony (a;) perhaps at Vera Cruz; 
for being countrymen and friends, and having ſo 

| | large 


() Gentlemay's Magazine, Sept, 1791, p. 795. 
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large a country before them, they would noi ſoon 
be embroiled in quarrels: of conſequence, popu- 
lation would rapidly increaſe, and different ſettle- 
ments would be made, on different parts, as in- 
clination or conveniency might recommend. Thoſe. 
who landed at Vera-Cruz, would in proceſs of 
time, as their number increaſed, puſh forward to 
Mexieo; and it is highly probable that at various 
times, Colonies were planted on the- coaſt from 
Tape Sable, to the Gulph of Mexico. 


The Captain informed me, that he and his ſer- 
vant, who was an Highlander, paid a viſit to the 
only deſcendant of Montezuma then living, who 
was a venerable old man, and who told him that his 
forefathers came from a diſtant country, which 
this gentleman thinks was Britain. 


The Captain alſo ſaid that on a journey thro' 
the country, he came to a hut of the Mexicans, 
where he heard a woman ſinging wv her child. 
His fervant, with great ſurprize, told his maſter 
that he underſtood what fhe faid, for it was Erſe, 
the Language of the Highlands in Scotland; 
whence it feems clear that Madog's company had 
Scots among them. 


By the ſame Gentleman I have been informed 
chat Sir Gearge Mackenzie, in a letter to James 
the Fourth Earl of Perth, his Grandfather, on the 
ſubjeR of the Celtic, as ſome call them, as others, 

| the 
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the Britiſh, Difcoveries in Europe and Ame- 
Tica, ſays, that they are mentioned by Baronius, 
Scaliger, Salmafius, Lipſius, &c. as having taken 
place long before any other Nation in Europe 
thought of viſiting America, 


In a Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
ſigned Columbus, inſerted in che Public Adver- 
tiſer, September, 23d, 1790, there are fever 
very ititereſting facts and obſervations on this 
kubjeR. 


We ate there told that Sebaſtian 'Cabot, about 
the year 1495, two years after the firſt voyage of 
Cottbus, diſcovered Florida and Mexico; and 
that he found on the different parts of the Codſt, 
the deſcehdarits of the firſt Britiſh diſcoverety, 
who ſettled at Mexico about the year 1170. In 
the records of the Mexican Emperors, are ſet 
down the atrrval-andAettlement of their firſt great 
Progeniĩtors, whom the unfortunate Montezuma de-. 
feribes in 1520, ih a ſpeech made to his ſubje ct, 
after he had been taken priſoner by tbat nn 
of cruelty, Cortez. 


« Kinſmen, Friends, Countrymen and. Subjects; 
you know I have been eighteen years your Sove- 
reign and your natural King, as my illuſtrious 
predeceſſors and fathers were before me, and all 
the . of my race, ſince we came from a far 


diſtant 


632) 
diſtant Northern Nation, whoſe tongue and manners 
we yet have partly preſerved. I have been to you a 
Father, Guardian, and a loving Prince, while 
you have been to me faithful ſubjects, and obe- 
dient ſervants. | | 


„ Let it be held in your remembrance, that 
you have a claim to a noble deſcent, becauſe you 
are ſprung from a race of Freemen and Heroes, 
who ſcorned to deprive the native Mexicans of 
their ancient Liberties, but added to their rational 
Freedom, principles which do honour to Human 
Nature. Our divines have inſtructed you of our 
natural deſcent from a people the moſt renowned 
upon Earth for Liberty and Valour; becauſe of 
all nations they were, as our firſt parents told us, 
the only unſubdued people .upon Earth, by that 
warlike nation, whoſe Tyranny and Ambition aſ- 
ſumed the conqueſt. of the world; but neverthe- 
leſs, our great fore-fathers checked their am- 
bition, and fixed limits to their Conqueſts, altho* 
but the inhabitants of a ſmall iſland, and but few 
in number, compared to the ravagers of the Earth, 
who attempted in vain to conquer our great, glo- 
rious, and free forefathers, &c.“ The Author 
of the above Account told me, that he had ſeen 
Montezuma's ſpeech in a Spaniſh Manuſcript, in 
the year 1748, when he arrived at Mexico, and 
that, moſt probably, it is ſtill extant, 
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I would here juſt obſerve that as the antient 
Romans were the Conquerors alluded to, we may 
naturally ſuſpett tht Ju ius Cæſar's attempt on 
Britain, was rather unſucc«{sful, or at leaſt not fo 
brilliant as he cautiouſly endeavours to repreſent it. 


The above ſpirited ſpecch, plainly ſhews that the 
Mexican Princes, in 1520, l»oked upon them- 
ſelves as the Deſcendants of Freemen, and Heroes: 
the only unſubdued people upon Earth; who ſet 
limits to the Roman Conqueſt, though only the 
inhabitants of a ſmall :/land in the North, and, in 
compariſon, few in number; and who tanght 
them principles, which did honour to human na- 
ture; probably, the principles of Chriſtianity ; 
which though miſerably disfigured, in 1170, yet 
were greatly ſuperior to thoſe of an unenlightened 
ſavage people. l 

The above deſcription remarkably and exactly 


anſwers to the Character, Manners, and Principles 
of the Antient Britons. | 


It alſo appears from the Negociations of Sir, 
Jobn Hawkins, an Engliſh Admiral, in the latter 
end of Queen Elizabeth's reign; and from the 
ſpeeches of various Mexican Chiefs, to Sir John 
Hawkins's Officers, who were {ent from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico, to negociate with the Spaniſh 
Viceroy, that theſe Chiefs looked upon themſelves 
as deſcended from the Antient britons, 

F Some 


. 
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Some traces of Britiſh diſcoverics are to be met 
with in Sir Walter Ralcigh's expeditions, and in 
ſeveral other Writers. 


Antonio Goluaſo, a Portugueſe Author of great 
repute, mentious the expedition of a Captain 
Machan, or Mackman, a Britiſh adventurer, in 
1344, who had been in Mexico, and had got ſtore 
of wealth and filver from the Britiſh Sovereign of 
that day ; but who was caſt away on his return to 
Europe, with all his treaſure, near Madeira. 


It is highly probable that Columbus derived his 
notion of a Weſtern Continent, from the reports 
of former Voyagers ; eſpecially from the papers 
of a Britiſh Captain, who in failing from Mexico, 
or from ſome part of America, was forced by a 
gale of wind, through the Straits of Gibraltar, up 
to Genoa, where his Veſſel was loſt; and who after 
the wreck, lived in the houſe of Columbus, where 
he died, and left his Papers, Books, Charts, and 
Journals in the hands of Columbus. He being an 


enterprizing man, and the beſt Geographer of his 


day, profited by the intelligence thus obtained, 
and formed his projet to purſue farther diſcoveries 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 


Captain Drummond intends publiſhing a Trea- 
tiſe on the Natural Hiſtory, &c, of Mexico. 


. 


We 
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We have now a crowd of witneſſes to the pre- 
ſent exiſtence of a Tribe, if not numerous Tribes 
of Welſh Indians on the continent of North Ame- 
rica, In this ſequel I have enumerated ſeveral 
freſh evidences to the fact. Mr. Bowles, Mr. 
Price, Mr. Filſon, Mr. Binon, Captain Drum- 
mond, Sir John Caldwell, Meſſrs. Rimington, 
Burnell, John Williams, &c. That they are 
not late Emigrants is certain from the ſtate of ci- 
vilization and ſcience among them : they know not 
how to read, nor how to erett regular buildings, 
nor, by what appears, how to repair old ones gone 
to decay, 


General Bowles's account is ſimple and natural, 
and upon the face of it, ſeems to be a truth. He 
could have no particular intereſt to promote, and 
moſt probably had never heard of the Tradition 
concerning Prince Madog's emigration, until he 
was told of it by Mr. Owen. His account is con- 
firmed by ſeveral circumſtances, which are per- 
fectly conſiſtent with one another. They all agree 
in ſaying that there now is a Welſh Tribe on the 
American Continent, and that from their man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and numbers, they muſt have been 


there ſeveral Centurics. 


There are two or three paſſages in Captain Car- 


ver's Travels in the interior parts of North Ame- 
| rica, 
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rica, which ſeem to confirm the idea of a Colony 
or Colonies of Welſh Indians. 


In page 118, the Captain ſays, © alittle to the 
North-Weſt of the Meſſorie (Miſſouri) and St. 
Pierre, the Indians farther told me that there was 
a Nation, rather ſmaller and whiter than the 
neighbouring Tribes, who cultivate the ground, 
and (as far as I could gather from their expreſ- 
fions,) in ſome meaſure, the Arts.“ 


In the following page, ſpeaking of the ſame In- 
dians, he ſays, They are ſuppoſed to be ſome 
of the different Tribes that were tributary to the 
Mexican Kings; and who fled from their native 
country, to ſeek an aſylum in theſe parts, about 
the time of the Conqueſt of Mexico by the Spa- 
niards, about two Centuries ago.“ 


Again, page 386. &c. he ſays, © the [eſults 
and French Miffionaries alſo pretended that the 
Indians bad, when they firſt travelled into Ame- 
rica, ſome notions, though theſe were dark and 
- confuſed, of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, for they were 
greatly agitated at the ſight of the Croſs, which 
made ſuch impreſſions on them, that ſhewed that 
they were not unacquainted with the ſacred myſte- 
ries of Chriſtianity.” There are other paſſages in 
Carver to much the ſame purpoſe, 


Theſe 
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Theſe Extrafts ſeem to imply that at preſent 
there is a Tribe, or Tribes of Indians in thofe 
parts, different from others in perſons and com- 


plexions; and particularly ſhew that they have 
ſome knowledge of Chriſtianity, 


Mr. Gibſon, a Trader, told Mr, Kennedy, a 
Gentleman now in London, that he had been a- 
mong Indians who ſpoke Welſh, and that he had 
converſed, at different times, with very many o- 
thers, who aſſured him that there were ſuch a 
people. The cultivation of their Country, and the 


civilization of the people is a matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to the Traders iu general. 


The following account is given by Hackluyt, 
vol. 3d. page 311, from Antonio de Epejo, writ- 
ten in 1383. The ſame accounts are given by 
others, mentioned by Hackluyt. 


*The Spaniards along the Rio del Norte, Lat. 
37 upwards, found the Indians far more civilized 
and having a better form of Government than 
any others in Mexico, They had a great num- 
ber of large ahd very populous Towns, well built 
of ſtone and lime, three or four ſtories high; 
their country is very large and extenſive. The 


chief Town, called Cia, has not leſs than eight 


Markets. The Inhabitants are very warlike, have 
great plenty of Cows and Sheep, dreſs neats Lea- 
ther 
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cher very fine, and make of it Shoes an! Boots 
which no other Americans do. They have allo. 
Deer ſkins and Chamoiſe equal to thoſe of Flan- 
ders, (probably brought to Flanders from Switzer- 
land, &c, ) and abound with excellent Proviſions in 
the greateſt profuſion, They have large Fields of 
Corn, and make many curious things of Feathers 
of various colours. They manufaQture Cotton, 
of which they make fine Mantles ſtriped with blue 
| | and white, They have many Salt Lakes in their 
. Country that abound with excellent Fiſh, and from 
| the waters of which they make excellent white 
Salt. The Country abounds with wild Beafts, wild | 
Fowl, and all forts of Game. They breed great 
numbers of Hens. The climate is very fine, the 
ſoil rich, producing great quantities of delicious 
Fruits. They have amongſt them Grapes, the ſame 
as thoſe of Callile, and fine Roſes like thoſe of 
Europe. They have alſo abundance of excellent 
Metals, Gold and Silver, The people are very 
induſtrious and laborious, and the cultivation of 
the Ground occupies ali their time. Their Houſes 
are flat- roofed. The Country is very Mountain- 
ous, and hath excellent Timber; and the Inhabi- 
tants ſeem to have ſome knowledge of the Chriſtian 
Religion, They have many (Chapels, and ere& 
Croſſes, and they live in general in great ſecurity 
and peace. The largeſt Lake is in the Weſtern 


part of the Country, and around is a great num- 
ber 


— 
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ber of large, well built, and populous Towns. 
The people are neatly dreſſed in Cloaths made of 
exceeding well dreſſed Skins and Cotton Cloth.” 


The River Rio del Norte, or North River, by 
ſome called Rio Bravo riſes in the Country of the 
Padoucas, about Lat. 40 N. and falls into the 
Culf of Mexico. That this Country is high and 
hilly appears from the many great Rivers which 
run out of it in different directions. 
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This deſcription given by Spaniſh Writers dur- 
ing the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, is curious and 
ſtriking. It is a proof that the Inhabitants of that 
Country were not late Settlers, but muſt have 
been there ſome Centuries; otherwiſe they could 
.not have been in ſo flouriſhing a condition, 
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This is an age diſtinguiſhed for Voyages and 
diſcoveries. Our King has given great encourage- 
ment to purſuits of this kind, which hitherto have 
been attended with very conſiderable ſucceſs, 
Other Princes in Europe have done the ſame. A 
Society of public ſpirited Noblemen and Gentle- 
men are now employing Perſons to explore the 
unknown interior parts of Africa. It were to be 
wiſhed, I repeat it, that the plan was extended by 
by them or by others, and that the like deſign was 
purſued in the weſtern parts of North America, 
There are very ſtrong, if net concluſive reaſons, 
to 
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to believe that a ſcene would open aſtoniſhing to 
the world: a Colony of Britons would be found ſet- 
tled in that diſtant part of the Earth, deſcended from 
a people who left their native country above 600 
years, andi ſtill retaining. their manners, and their 
ancient original langugage. 


It is faid by Mr. Binon, about the year 1750; 
by the letter to Governor Dinwiddie, if it may be 
depended upon, before the year 1753 ; by Mefl. 
Sutton and Steward about the year 1768, and is 
certainly implied in. Jones's Narrative; and by 
Mr. Gibſon, the Indian Trader; (ö) perſons un- 
known to each other, that theſe Tribes have 
Books among them, upon which they ſet a great 
value, becauſe they believe, that they contain an 
account of their origin, and of the myſteries of 
Religion. 


It is poſſible that among theſe books there may 
be a Bible; for we are told that they obſerve ſome 
ceremonies of the Chriſtian Worſhip. Their copy 

probably may, in ſome places, be different from 
ours; in ſome paſſages more correct, in others 
more corrupted than ours; fot it is certain that at 
the time of Madog's emigration, the groſſeſt igno- 
rance in religious matters prevailed in Britain, 
We might alſo from their ſuperſtitious manners 
and 


* 


(5) Enquiry, pages 23, 42, 48, 
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and cuſtoms, be able with ſome degree of exaAnefs 


to fix the time on which ih:y firſt came to that 
Continent, 


Beſides the intelligence which we might derive 
from theſe books, concerning religious matters, 
it may reaſonably be thought that an advantageous 
commerte might be opened with that country, at 
leaſt as advantageous, as any we are like to derive 
from the Southern diſcoveries, We are told that 
it is a very extenſive country, and that its ſouth- 
ern boundary reaches to within goo, or 400 miles 
of the Miſſiſſipi; and that it contains many valu- 
able articles of trade, which the inhabitants might 
exchange for the manufaQtures of this country. 
And it is natural to conclude that they would pre- 
fer trading with us, a people living in the coun- 
try from whence their forefathers came, while we 
dealt fairly and honeſtly with them, rather than 
with any other nation. 


In this view of the matter the proſpeR is plea« 
ſing and promifing, and if a correſpondence were 
opened, it might be highly beneficial 'to this 
country. 


Private perſons, as well as public bodies of men 
have engaged in purſuits much leſs promiſing than 
this appears is me, = were ſucceſsful. Colum- 


bus, 
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bus, for inſtance, when he firſt ſailed to the weft, 
had not fo good a proſpett : he laboured under ab- 
ſolute uncertainty as to his obje&; for he knew 
not whither he was going; but the white Indians 
are well known, and can be viſited without any 
great danger. | 


Men of an enterpriſing ſpirit may ſoon be 
found, well qualified for the undertaking. I know 
ſome who underſtand ſeveral modern Languages, 
and ſome of the ancient, who are ready to engage 
themſelves in the buſineſs. If a ſubſcription be 
"Taiſed, to enable them to proceed, I make no 
doubt, but that they would fully accompliſh their 
purpoſe. It is thought that goo or 600l. would be 
ſufficient to defray all expences; a ſum of little 
conſideration to a people who almoſt every day 
riſk larger ſums on projetts of greater uncertainty, 
If the Romans honoured and rewarded a man for 
ſaving the life of a Citizen, I am convinced that 
Britons would honour and reward a perſon or per- 
ſons' who ſhould happily civilize a whole nation of 
people, and thereby ſave many lives; and alfo 
ſucceſsfully, by diſcoveries, benefit his native 
country. 


Should any Nobleman or Gentleman ſet the ex- 
ample, there is but little doubt, but that a ſuffi- 
cient ſubſcription would ſoon be raiſcd, 
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I ſhall cloſe with an extract of a letter, I very 
lately received from the Rev. Mr. W. Richards, 
of Lynn, in Norfolk. © I have written to Pen- 
ſylvania, and expect that they would meet with 
{ſtrong countenance there, (that is, perſons ſent 
out on Diſcovery) at leaſt, from Welſhmen, and 
the deſcendants of Welſhmen, who are very nu— 
merous there, and zealous in the ſame cauſe. 1 
would adviſe them by all means to make Penſyl- 
vania in their way, The pecuniary aid that would 
be wanting, would be there made up, and they 
would get ſome to accompany them in their jour- 
ney, which would be through Kentucky, to which 
there is now a good road made from Penſylvania,- 


At Kentucky there would be others to join them, 
and thoſe could not fail of being moſt deſirable 
guides, eſpecially, if the report be true, that a 
party of Kentuckians have already penetrated into 
the very country of theſe Padoucas, and by the 
means of a Welſhman who was one of the party, 
had a conference with ſome of the people. 


Dr. Jones of Penſylvania, a native of Gla- 
morganſhire, but went over with his parents in his 
childhood, told me that if it ſhould appear that the 
Padoucas were Welſhmen, or that there is a Welſh 
nation now exiſting in the interior parts af Ame- 

” G 2 rica, 


* Dr. Jones lives at Lower Dublin, in Penſylvania. 
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rica, he would himſelf make one among thoſe who 


would viſit them, old as he is, being now, I think, 
fix or ſeven years, at leaſt, above fifty.” 


From the whole, it appears that the inhabitants 
of North America, in general, . believe in the ex- 
iſtence of a Welſh Tribe of Indians. I hope that 
the ſuſpicions of faſtidious European Hiſtorians, 
and Critics, are, or will be, removed, 


POSTSCRIPT, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


My Friend Mr, William Owen has favoured 
me with the following enlarged Extract from Sit 
Meredyth ab Rbys's Ode, mentioned page 13th 
of the Enquiry. | 


Helied Ifan, hael dyfiaid, 

Ar y tir teg, wedi'r tad; 

Mewn awr dda, minnau ar Ddr, 
O fodd hael a fydd heliwr. 
Madawg wych, mwyedig wedd, 
Jawn genau Owen Gwynedd, 

Ni fynnai Dir, f“ enaid oedd, 
Na da mawr ond y moroedd. 


« Let Evan of a liberal ſtock, hunt 
On the dry Land, like the Father, 
In good Time; and I on the Water 
By liberal means, will be Huntſman. 
Madog bold of pleafing Countenance, 
Of the true Lineage of Owen Gwynedd, 
He coveted not Land, my Soul he was, 

(i. e. Irevere his memory) 
Nor great Wealth, but the Seas.” 


Theſe additional Lines plainly conſirm the 
meaning of them given in the Enquiry. 


In a Letter, Mr. Owen gave me the following 
material Information. 
21 
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© I have peruſed the compoſitions of the Bards 
who were contemporary with Madog ; but in all 
the Poetry of that age, that I have ſeen, his name is 
mentioned only three or four times by Cynddelw, 
Llywarch Prydydd y Moch, and Gwalchmai, 
Theſe are eſteemed three of the moſt celebrated 
of the Britiſh Bards. Their works, now extant in 
Manuſcript, would each of them, make a conſi- 
derable Volume. 


In a Panegyric on Rodri, a Brother of Madog's, 

Ll. B. Moch, bath the following Lines. 

Dau deyrn derwyn dydores, yn llid, 

Llu daear a' u hoffes; 

Un ar dir, ar dorfoedd ry dres, 

Yn Arfon yn arwar trachwres; 

Ac arall mynawg, yn mynwes mawrſor, 

Yn mawr-far anghymmes. 


Two Princes, who in their wrath dealt quick 
devaſtations, 

Were by the Inhabitants of Earth beloved 

One on Land, leading bis hard toiling Bands, 

In Arvon, quenching fierce ambition's Flame; 

The other of diſpoſition mild, on the boſom of 
the mighty Sea, | 

In great exceſs of Trouble. 


In a Poem addreſſed to Prince Llewelyn ab 
Jorwerth, by the ſame Bard, there are the follow- 
ing Lines. 

Nid 
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Nid rhaid tra dylyn pell ofyn pwy, 

Py geidw'r gorddwfr rhag pob gorddwy; 

Llywelyn ai ceidw, llew yn adwy ; | 

Llyw Gwyncdd ai medd hyd y Mawddwy, 

Lloegr wrthryn tra Llyn Llumynwy, 

Wyr Madawg ermidedd fwyfwy, 

Llaw orthrech wrth rwyfan mordwy, 
 & Tis needleſs to be over folicitous, or to aſk who 
will guard the bordering Waters from all invaſions; 
Llewelyn will guard them, the Lion in the Breach, 
Governor of Gwynedd, and its Owner as far as 
Mawddwy ; 

The Oppoſer of Lloegr (England) beyond the 
Lake of Lloomynwy ; | 
Whoſe Hand overcomes in traverſing the Waves, 

Nephew of Madog, whoſe departure we lament 
more and more.” 

Gwalchmai addreſſed an Ode to Dafydd ab 
Owen Gwynedd, lamenting his being deprived 
of that Prince's Brothers. 


Nid modd mau dewi, heb honi pwy oeddynt, 
Pryneſynt eu moli: 
Owain angerddawl, anaw anfeidrawl, 
Aer wrawl wrydri ; 
Cadwallawn, cyn ei golli, 
Nid oedd a Llydw y lawddai fi; 
Cadwaladyr cerddgar, cerddau cyfarwar, 
Cyfarfu a'm perchi, | 
Madawg 
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Madawg madioedd goddoli, 
Mwy gwnaeth fy modd na'm coddi. 
* I cannot be ſilent without mentioning who they 

were, who ſo well of me merited praiſe ; 

Owain the fierce, above the muſes ſong, 

The manly Hero of the conflict; 

Cadwallon, 'ere he was loft, 

It was not with ſmooth words he praiſed me. 

Cadwaladyr, lover of the harmony of exhilar- 
dmg Songs, - 

He was wont to honour me. 

Madog, diſtributing his Goods, 

More he did to pleaſe than to diſpleaſe me.” 


In an Elegy on the Family of Owen Gwynedd 
by Cynddelw, Madog is twice mentioned; one 
paſſage particularly ſeems worthy of attention. 


Oni llas Madawg, myr dygyforth far ? 
Mau afar car cynnorth, 
Oedd anwas cas cad ehorth, 
Oedd anwar par yn y porth. 
It not Madog dead, by the overwhelming wrath 
of Seas? | 
Ah! Grief aſſails me for the ready helping Friend; 
He was not the Slave of Hatred inthe toils of 
Battle, 
Nor was he tame in the Gate when he * 
2 
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From various concurrent evidences, it appears 
that Madog was the commander of his father's fleet, 
which was ſo conſiderable as ſucceſsfully to oppoſe 
that of England, at the mouth of the Menai ; (the 
Channel between Carnarvonſhire, and the Iſland 
of Angleſea.) in the year 1142. This victory was 
celebrated by Gwalchmai, the ſon of Meilir, in 
one of the moſt animated pieces of poetry to be 
found in any language. This battle ſeems to be 
alluded to in Caradoc's Hiſtory, page 163 4 Edit. 
1697. See alſo Evans's ſpecimen of the Welch 
Bards, page 12g. Edit. 1764. 


It is very probable that Madog heſitated which 
ſide to take in the diſpute between his brothers 
about the ſucceſſion; and at laſt determined to 
Join neither, but reſolved to withdraw himſelf; 
and being Commander in Chief of the Fleet, he 
was able without delay to leave his native country. 
Thoſe circumſtances will help us to account for 
his ſpeedy departure ; for by all that appears, he 
failed within about a year after his father's death, 
in 1169. | 


In the above extraQts, the emigration of Prince 
Madog ſeems to have been commemorated by 
| Bards who lived very near the time in which it 
took place; and it is very likely that Sir Meredyth 
ab Rhy's derived his intelligence of it from pre- 

ceeding Bards. | | 
H The 
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The Burying places of the ancient Kentuckians 
ſeem to have been very curious. The following 
diagram will give ſome idea of them. It was ſent 
by Dr. Samuel Jones of Penſylvania, to the Rev. 
Mr. William Richards, of Lynn, in Norfolk, and 
by him . to me. 
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c The diſtance from A to B, is 45 ſeet. From 
A to D, 12 feet; and from A to E, 6 feet. 
One Corps lay in each diviſion, with their heads 
at the lines, A and B. and C and D; and their 
feet, at the line E and F. At their heads and feet, 
as well as at their ſides, were flat ſtones, ſet on 
their edges. Theſe ſtones were about 18 inches 
high, and the apartments were about 2 feet vide, 
ſo that there were about 40 apartments. The 
firſt double Tier contained ſo many bodies co- 
vered above with flat ſtones above this was ano- 
ther double Tier of 40 apartments, and ſo on.” 


A 


In a ſmall pamphlet entitled © a Brief Deſcript- 


tion of Kentucky,” theſe burying 12 are thus 
W 


In 
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In the ſettlement of Lexington are to be ſeen 
curious Sepulchres, full of Human Skeletons, which 
are thus fabricated. Firſt on the ground are laid 
great broad ſtones, on theſe were depoſited the bo- 
dies of deceaſed perſons, ſeparated from each other 
by broad ſtones, and covered with others, ſup- 
ported by ſide walls, which were as a baſis for the 
next layer of Bodies. In this order they were 
built, without mortar, growing ſtill narrower to 
about the height of a man.” 


Sepulchres of this form ſeem not to have been 
Britiſh; nor do I remember to have ſeen, or 
heard of any like them. To me they appear to 
have been eretted before the Chriſtian Ara; or 
by a people unacquainted with Chriſtianity ; be- 
cauſe, generally, ſince that period, the Chriſtians 
have placed dead bodies Weſt and Eaſt, The Bri- 
tons were Chriſtians many Centuries before the 
Emigration of Prince Madog. But I leave this 
point to be ſettled by Antiquaries ſuperior to my- 
ſelf, and hope that they will be able to illuſtrate 
this matter, and that they will inform us, in what 
Country, and at what period this cuſtom pre- 
vailed. 
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